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(  Continued  from  page  150.  j 
We  tsli all  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  preparation  of  the 
land  and  the  planting  of  the  crop.  In 
rice  planters’  phrase,  the  fields  appropria¬ 
ted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  are  called 
squares,  because  the  banks  around  them 
are  rectangular.  Fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
distant  from  the  banks  is  a  margin  ditch, 
five  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  and 
connected  with  these  is  the  trunk,  or 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  canal,  or 
river.  Besides  these  main  drains,  the 
field  is  intersected  at  regular  intervals, 
say  50  feet,  with  smaller  draincs,  say  two 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  so  that  the 
square  is  divided  into  parallel  lands,  or 
beds,  about  50  feet  in  width.  As  soon 
as  the  stubble  is  burnt,  and  the  waste  rice 
is  gleaned  by  the  birds,  these  lands  are 
ploughed  to  the  centre — the  effect  of 
which  is,  to  give  a  slight  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  drains.  After  exposure  to 
frost,  the  ground  is  well  harrowed,  and 
when  well  drained,  they  are  reduced  to 
a  tilth  that  would  put  to  shame  very 
many  of  our  gardens.  Then  follows  the 


trenching,  say  14  or  15  inches  apart,  and 
then  the  sowing  of  the  grain. 

Two  methods  of  planting  are  practised, 
in  one  case  the  grain  is  planted  open,  in 
the  other  it  is  covered. 

And  first,  of  open  planting — ifseedrice 
is  sown  in  open  trenches  without  any 
preparation,  and  the  water  he  admitted, 
a  portion  of  the  rice  will  float  out  of  the 
trench,  and  the  result  will  be  broad-cast- 
ed  rice,  instead  of  drilled  rice.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  difficulty  the  sec-d  is  churned 
in  a  hogshead  in  a  mixture  of  red  clay 
and  water,  and  the  effect  of  this  coaling 
of  clay  is  t>». make  the  grain  adhere 'A  to 
the  soil — the  additional  precaution  is 
taken  of  admitting  the  water  gently,  and 
at  night,  after  tlie  falling  of  the  dew. — 
After  a  stated  interval,  the  rice  having 
put  forth  a  blade,  will  commence  floating, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  noted  the  water  is 
lowered  or  withdrawn,  to  allow  the  feeble 
plant  to  affix  its  root  to  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  this  takes  place  the  water  is  again 
admitted,  and  held  on  from  20  to  35  days, 
when  it  is  withdrawn  and  the  field  laid 
dry. 

Secondly,  of  the  covered  planting. — 
Here  the  grain  is  sown  in  the  trench  and 
covered  lightly  with  the  soil,  and  the 
water  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ger¬ 
minating  the  grain,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
effected  the  water  is  withdrawn.  When 
the  plants  have  pointed  freely  through 
the  surface,  the  water  is  returned,  and  re¬ 
tained  from  20  to  35  days,  when  the  land 
is  made  dry  as  practised  iti  the  open 
planting.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
water,  the  fields  are  kept  perfectly  dry — 
the  rice  is  thrice  hoed  and  thrice  hand¬ 
picked,  and  the  water  once  more  re-ad¬ 
mitted  and  retained  till  the  period  of  the 
harvest. 

I,  ,  i.  m-  ■ - 

The  object  of  the  good  drainage,  the 


ploughing,  the  harrowing,  and  the  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  frost  mentioned  above,  is  not 
only  to  pulverize  the  surface  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  seed,  but  to  extirpate 
the  pernicious  perennial  aquatic  grasses, 
which  infest  the  rice  fields.  Taking  it 
for  granted  then,  that  the  draining,  the 
ploughing  and  harrowing  have  all  been 
done  in  the  right  manner  and  at  the  right 
time,  and  that  these  vile  pests  have  been 
expelled  from  our  lands,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  conflict  fur  the  possession  of 
the  soil  is  narrowed  down  to  a  conflict 
between  the  rice  and  the  annual  grasses, 
and  be, re  d.;o  V  lg  flow  ,  alhqlcd  to,  alone 
generally  decides  the  matter  in  favor  of 
the  growing  crop.  During  its  continu¬ 
ance,  say  from  20  to  35  days,  the  land  being 
permanently  covered  with  water, scarcely 
one  spear  of  the  annual  grasses  can  find 
its  way  to  the  surface.  Yet  all  this  while, 
the  rice  having  grown  through  the  water, 
is  gathering  strength  from  day  to  day, 
and  momentarily  acquiring  a  more  abso 
lute  possession  of  the  soil.  Some  of  our 
annual  grasscswviil  grow  through  water 
precisely  like  rice;  but  to  do  this,  they 
must  sprout,  aud  actually  find  their  way 
to  the  surface  of  the  land,  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  water.  Some  of  these 
grasses  having  come  lip  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  with  the  rice,  aro  found  mingled 
with  the  crop,  and  have  to  be  extermina¬ 
ted  with  the  fingers  and  hoe.  If  the  up¬ 
land  planter  could,  by  an  injunction,  pre¬ 
vent  the  springing  up  of  every  spear  of 
crab  arass  in  his  corn  and  cotton  fields, 
between  the  10th  day  of  May,  and  the 
10tli  day  of  June,  he  would  vividly  real  ¬ 
ize  the  stupendous  power,  which  by  this 
method  of  irrigation,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  rice  planter. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion  cannot  be  cucessfully  conducted,  ex- 
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cept  upon  fields  that  are  level  or  nearly  so ; 
and  such  unfortunately  isnotthecase  with 
a  portion  of  our  swamp  lands.  The  prop¬ 
er  management  of  the  water  on  these  une¬ 
ven  squares  is  matter  of  no  small  perplexi¬ 
ty.  Ifthe  planter  irrigate  liberally  with  the 
intent  of  destroying  the  grass  on  the  high 
places,  the  low  places  are  so  deeply  flow¬ 
ed,  that  the  rice  becomes  excessively  elon¬ 
gated,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  the  plant  will  fall — rot  off  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  starting  from  the  old  root,  will 
have  to  commence  its  career  de  novo.  If 
he  irrigate  more  moderately  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  saving  the  rice  in  the  low  places, 
the  hills  remain  bare  of  water  and  become 
covered  with  a  crop  of  grass  which  fills 
him  with  dismay.  To  extricate  himself 
from  these  difficulties,  it  is  a  cardinal 
point  with  the  rice  planter  of  this  day, 
to  include  within  the  same  embankments 
only  those  lands  which  lie  upon  the  same 
level.  To  accomplish  this,  large  fields 
are  sub-divided — old  embankments  lev¬ 
eled  down,  and  new  ones  reared  else¬ 
where,  a  high  portion  of  one  square  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  high  portion  of  an  adjoining 
one — and  when  all  these  fail,  the  plough 
and  the  scoop  arc  put  in  requisition,  and 
no  effort  spared  to  bring  the  surface  as 
nearly  level  as  possible. 

A  person  not  conversant  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  rice  might  readily  suppose,  that 
aquatic  plant  as  it  is,  good  drainage  wras 
not  essential  to  its  successful  cultivation. 
But  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact,  for  in  many  cases  the  crop  has  been 
doubled  simply  by  doubling  the  depth  of 
the  drains.  Indeed  the  tide  swamp  lands 
of  Carolina  present  a  system  of  thorough 
drainage,  which  perhaps  is  surpassed  no 
where  except  on  the  tile  drained  lands 
ofEngland  and  Scotland.  It  may  per¬ 
haps,  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  system,  when  we  state,  that  on  a  well 
ditched  plantation  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  the  drains  if  placed  end  to  end, 
will  extend  a  distance  exceeding  thirty- 
five  miles;  and  ifthe  labor  of  making  these 
drains  be  estimated,  the  cost  perchance 
maybe  without  a  parallel.  Some  of  our 
rice  fields  having  beeii  cultivated  for  six¬ 
ty  or  seventy  years,  neither  tree  nor 
stump,  nor  vestige  of  a  stump  is  visible 
above  the  surface,  yet  in  excavating  six 
hundred  cubic  feet  through  these  very  fields, 
from  two  hundredjo  three  hundred  cubic 
feet  will  be  solid  wood,  roots  of  all  sizes, 
of  the  bay,  the  cedar,  the  gum — but  chief¬ 
ly  the  cypress — all  as  sound  as  if  the  trees 
they  once  nourished  were  still  standing 
on  the  surface.  The  labor  of  making  so 


many  drains  and  through  such  obstruc¬ 
tions  is  truly  tremendous,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  escape.  It  is  a  point  of  hon¬ 
our,  with  every  real  rice  planter  not  to 
go  around  a  stump  but  to  have  his  ditches 
as  straight  as  stake  and  line  can  make 
them,  and  consequently  every  fragment 
of  root  falling  in  the  line  of  the  drain  has 
to  be  completely  removed  by  the  axe  and 
by  the  grubbing-hoe. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  latitude 
34°  14'.  In  this  locality  the  season  is 
barely  long  enough  torb.ring  a  crop  of 
rice  to  perfection.  No  effort  should  be 
spared,  therefore,  to  bring  the  crop  for¬ 
ward  as  early  in  the  spring  as  practicable. 
The  land  selected  should  have  a  good 
exposure  confronting  the  South  and  East 
if  possible — it  should  be  shaded  neither 
by  tree  nor  hill-side,  it  should  be  fall 
ploughed  and  spring  ploughed,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible,  but 
above  all,  every  particle  of  water  issuing 
from  the  base  of  our  hills  should  be  inter¬ 
cepted  by  a  good  spring  ditch. 

In  this  region  of  conntry  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  wells  and  springs  throughout 
the  year,  is  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  hills  is  all 
pretty  much  of  the  same  temperature. — 
The  little  flats  traversed  by  our  spring 
branches  and  lying  at  the  Imse  of  these  1 
hills,  absorb  more  or  less  of  this  cold  wa¬ 
ter — and  these  are  the  spots  usually  se¬ 
lected  for  the  growing  of  rice.  Now  to 
suppose  that  rice  will  grow  off  kindly  in 
the  spring,  in  a  soil  saturated  with  water 
of  the  temperature  of  60  degrees,  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  vain  expectation.  It  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  therefore,  that  every  drop  of  this  wa¬ 
ter  be  cut  off  by  a  good  ditch  at  the  base 
of  the  hill. 

The  season  here  being  barely  long 
enough  to  bring  the  crop  to  perfection, 
it  is  important  that  it  be  planted  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable.  Sensitive 
to  cold  as  rice  is — it  seems  far  less  affect¬ 
ed  by  it  in  its  infancy  than  when  bring¬ 
ing  the  crop  to  perfection.  If,  when 
about  to  mature  the  grain,  the  plant  be 
overtaken,  not  by  light  frosts  only,  but 
by  the  cold  nights  of  September,  its  vital 
energies  appear  to  be  completely  paral- 
ized,  and  the  process  of  ripening  the  ear 
to  be  absolutely  suspended.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  in  its  infancy  wre  have  seen  it 
resist  powerful  frosts  without  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  the  7th  day  of  April  1828, 
the  thermometer  at  the  seaboard  stood  at 
30°  with  a  heavy  black  frost.  The  stalk 
j  and  blade  ol  every  spear  of  rice  above  the 


surface  was  effectually  destroyed,  yet 
with  trifling  exceptions,  the  plant  start¬ 
ed  again  from  the  root  and  the  losses 
were  not  material.  On  the  16th  day  of* 
April,  1849,  the  thermometer  at  the  sca- 
bord  stood  at  23°.  Here  again  the  rice 
was  cut  down,  but  excepting  on  the  mould 
lands,  the  damage  was  trifling.  Again, 
on  the  16tli  day  of  March  1832,  and  on 
the  23  day  of  March  1843,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  at  the  seaboard  stood  at  26°  ;  on  both 
occasions  rice  had  been  planted  and 
the  fields  flowed  for  the  purpose  of  ger¬ 
minating  the  grain — and  on  the  days 
alluded  to,  there  was  a  sheet  of  ice  ex¬ 
tending  from  bank  to  bank,  yet  here  there- 
was  no  loss  whatever,  and  the  crop  came 
up  just  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  no 
departure  from  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  spring  branches  in  this  country 
offer  many  facilities  for  overflowing  land, 
and  the  question  is  often  asked,  as  run¬ 
ning  water  can  be  used,  whether  irriga¬ 
tion  may  not  be  emp’oyed  here  without 
endangering  health,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  do  in  the  lower  country.  This  ques¬ 
tion  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer. 
VVe  recommend  caution,  and  would  rath¬ 
er  advise  that  the  farmer  bring  his  land 
to  a  fine  tilth — that  seed  be  sowed  liber¬ 
ally — that  the  plant  be  carefully  hoed 
and  handpicked — that  he  should  then 
look  to  the  falling  rain  to  bring  his  crop 
to  perfection,  Water  made  only  partial¬ 
ly  stagnant,  may  put  in  jeopardy,  not 
only  our  own  health,  but  the  health  of 
our  neighbors— and  though  a  man  from 
motives  ofinterest  may  be  willing  to  peril 
his  own  life  and  [that  of  his  houehold, 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  he 
be  authorized  to  expose  his  neighbor  to  a 
similar  calamity. 

Bermuda.  Brass. 

[We  received  the  following  communication 
from  a  correspondent  residing  near  the  seabord. 

Eds.} 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  ceased  to 
fear  the  Bermuda  grass.  Though  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exterminate,  I  am  pursuaded  that 
it  can  be  so  far  controlled,  as  not  to  affect 
materially  our  growing  crops.  A  few 
years  since  1  purchased  a  small  plat  of 
land  adjoining  me,  and  on  this  I  found 
several  bad  patches  of  Bermuda  grass. 
I  was  aware  of  its  reputation,  and  regard¬ 
ed  it  with  some  dismay.  But  having 
noticed  the  destructive  power  of  thorough 
fall  ploughing  on  the  formidable  peren¬ 
nial  grasses  which  inhabit  our  rice  lands, 
I  resolved  to  subject  the  Bermuda  grass 
to  similar  treatment. 

The  land,  which  was  sandy  and  leveli 
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present.”  Exactly— and  if  the  back- 
country  farmer  could  only  be  thoroughly 
convinced  oftliis,  it  would  do  more  torcn- 
•  'Ovate  his  worn  out  fields  than  a  whole 
Encyclopaedia  written  on  bone  earth,  horn, 
•&c.  These  are  refinements  in  agriculture 
"which  may  suit  us  hereafter,  when  we  are 
farther  advanced  than  we  are  now. 

We  agree  with  Broomsedgo  when  he 
says,  “A  capital  letter  from  Hon.  II.  W. 
Collier  to  the  Editor  of  the  Plow,  Loom 
and  Anvil.”  But  it  is  to  thank  him,  as  we 
do  most  cordially,  for  his  able  and  spirit¬ 
ed  remarks  on  Mr.  Skinner’s  high  tariff' 
principles,  that  we  notice  this  part  of  his 
review.  We  had  intended  ourselves, 
Messrs.  Editors,  to  read  you  a  lecture  for 
publishing  without  remarks,  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  notes  on  Mr.  Collier’s  letter,  but  we 
let  it  pass  now — the  banc  has  got  its  anti¬ 
dote.  We  have  long  known  that  Mr. 
Skinner  was  a  monomaniac  on  this  sub¬ 
ject — “  a  man  of  one  idea”— and  have  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  him,  in  our  weak 
way,  before.  “  The  Plow,  Loom  and  An¬ 
vil  side  by  side!”  Does  not  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner  know  that  they  arc  side  by  side  to  per¬ 
fection  in  that  very  England,  of  whose 
“pauper  labour”  he  speaks  with  such 
unfeeling  scorn  ? 

Farther  on  in  his  review,  speaking  of 
cotton,  Broomsedge  says — “  It  may  be  put 
down  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand 
for  this  great  staple.  The  experience  of 
years  proves  incontestably  that  the  con-  ! 
sumption  keeps  ahead  of  the  production.” 
And  we  say  it  is  a  fixed  fact,  that  short 
crops  have  generally  sold  for  more  than  heavy 
ones — we  cannot  therefore  concur  in  the 
natural  inference  from  his  premises,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  over  production. — 
That  consumption  may  keep  up  with 
(not  “ahead  of”)  production,  even  when 
it  is  largest,  may  have  been  proven  by  ex¬ 
perience;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
there  may  not  be  overproduction  as  far 
as  the  interest  of  the  planter  is  concerned. 
In  this  view,  there  is  over  production 
whenever  a  large  crop  nets  less  profit,  or 
no  more  than  a  small  one.  This  is  an 
important  matter  and  one  worthy  the  se¬ 
rious  attention  ofthe  planter.  What  shall 
he  do  with  his  future  gains,  ifhe  does  not 
lay  them  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands, 
negroes  and  mules,  thus  swelling  the 
amount,  and  depreciating  the  price,  of 
cotton?  Is  not  the  answer  plain?  Let 
him  diversify  his  pursuits — let  him  look 
about  for  new  modes  of  investing  his  cap¬ 
ital.  lie  will  not  look  about  in  vain;  a 
great  many  will  present  themselves  im¬ 
mediately  and  he  has  only  to  make  his 
selection.  We  are  now  dependent  upon 
the  North  for  most  of  our  shoes,  saddles,  ! 
hats,  cutlery,  sheetiDg,  shirting,  &c.,  &c. 
How  long  are  we  to  endure  this  depen-  [ 


dence?  just  so  long  as  vVe  lack  the  spirit 
to  “declare  our  independence.”  Every 
session  of  Congress  goes  to  prove  more 
and  more  clearly,  if  we  do  not  bestir  our¬ 
selves  and  shake  off  the  shackles  that  are 
preparing  for  us,  that  the  fate  of  Ireland 
awaits  us.  Let  us  then  assert  our  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  North  by  engaging  in 
every  kind  of  manufacture  that  holds  out 
a  promise  of  profit.  By  doing  this  we 
will  be  preparing  ourselves,  if  it  must  be 
so,  to  assert  our  political  independence. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  from  many  of 
his  former  communications,  that  Broom- 
sedge  is  with  us  here.  He  wields  a  ready 
pen — will  he  not  join  in  with  us  in  urging 
upon  the  planters  to  engage  at  once  in 
forming  joint  stock  companies  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  goods? — 
Surely  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  this  business  can  be  done  profita¬ 
bly,  it  must  be  in  the  upper  districts  of 
South  Carolina.  We  have  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  had  any 
where  but  in  a  cotton  country — we  have 
unsurpassed  waterpower — plenty  of  stone 
and  wood  for  building — cheap  food,  and 
j  labor  is  cheap  enough.  Add  to  all  this 
1  the  present  remunerating  price  of  cotton 
j  will  furnish  the  necessary  capital.  All 
i  we  want  is  the  knowledge  and  skill, 
j  which  practice  alone  can  give.  Why 
I  then  should  we  delay  ?  The  times  have 
I  never  been  more  propitious,  and  if  we 
lose  the  present  “  golden  moment  of  op¬ 
portunity”  it  may  never  return.  We  wish 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  we  urge  these 
!  views,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  cotton 
Planter.  Laurens. 


Enquiries— Bcmai'ks. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Convinced  as  I  am 
that  the  practice  of  pulling  blades  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  corn,  I  have  been  looking 
about  me  for  some  substitute  for  my 
stock,  for  fodder  of  some  kind  we  must 
have,  and  from  your  recommendation,  I 
have  concluded  another  year  to  try  sow¬ 
ing  or  drilling  corn,  expressly  for  proven¬ 
der. 

I  am  also  preparing  some  grass  lots. 
I  see  in  one  of  your  back  numbers  instruc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  the  land,  sowing,  &c. 
Can  you  inform  me  where  reliable  seed 
can  be  procured?  Say  of  red  and  white 
Clover,  Timothy,  Herds,  Orchard,  Blue 
or  Rye  grass,  without  sending  to  our  kind 
brethren  ofthe  North  for  it? 

Within  I  send  you  an  additional  list  of 

subscribers,  with  the  amount  of  their 
subscription.  Please  send  them  the  back 
numbers.  I  shall  continue  to  add  to  my 
list  from  time  to  time  as  many  names  as 
l  may  be  able  to  procure,  and  anxiously 
hope  that  others  will  do  as  much.  If 
each  of  your  present  subscribers  could 
come  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  surely 
would  on  reflection,  that  in  procuring 
additional  subscribers,  and  thereby  ensu¬ 
ring  a  continuance  of  your  excellent  pa- 
*er,  l>e  would  not  only  benefit  you,  but 
limself  and  the  whole  agricultural  inter¬ 
est,  surely  greater  exertions  would  be 


made  by  very  many  than  have  beeti  liere- 
to-fore  to  sustain  the  paper,  which  I  have* 
been  pained  to  learn  would,  without  a 
much  more  liberal  patronage  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Am  I  correctly  informed  in  this 
matter?  Is  it  true  that  the  paper  will 
perish  for  want  of  sustaining  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  South  ?  Why,  Messrs.  Edit¬ 
ors,  who  that  took  the  paper  published  in 
our  midst,  and  is  yet  published,  does  not 
recollect  the  drumming  that  was  done  four 
or  five  years  ago  for  it  lest  it  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  ?  Who  does  not  recollect  the 
number  of  highly  creditable  propositions 
that  were  made  by  different  gentlemen  to 
sustain  it?  On  turningto  my  back  numbers 
I  see  the  name  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  in  the  list  of  the 
lamented  McDonald  ofEufaula,  Alabama, 
who  proposed  to  be  one  of  one  hundred 
that  should  procure  twenty  subscribers 
each.  These  w'ere  certainly  praiseworthy 
exertions  and  successful.  Why  not,  let 
me  ask  my  brother  tillers  of  the  soil,  why 
not  now  take  up  the  matter,  and  each  of 
us  make  it  our  business  to  get  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  subscribe  for,  and  support  the  pa¬ 
per.  We  must  do  it,  I  am  doing  it.  Let 
me  hear  that  you  fellow  farmers  are  do¬ 
ing  it.  Let  us  all  do  it,  and  at  once. 

Your  friend,  Jas.  P.  Johnson. 

Mulberry  Grove,  Dec.  10,  ’50. 

Remarks. — It  is  true ,  that  we  have  at  all  times 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  done  as  much  as  we 
could  in  our  district  for  Agricultural  papers, 
and  as  painful  as  it  may  be  to  our  friends  to  learn, 
and  as  mortifying  to  ourselves  to  acknowledge, 
it  is  true,  that  our  paper  must  go  down  if  not  more 
liberally  patronized.  We  are  not  able,  as  much 
as  we  are  disposed  to  accomodate  our  friends- 
that  have  urged  us  into  the  business,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  so  kindly  responded  to  our 
call  at  a  distance,  to  “work  for  nothing  and  find 
ourselves,”  at  any  rate  more  than  oneyear.  We 
say  thus  much,  that  our  friends  may  be  duly  no¬ 
tified,  so  as  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly- 
We  are  not  desponding  souls,  however.  We 
havebelieved,  and  still  believe,  that  the  South  will 
sustain  us,  (we  should  say  hersell).  We  have 
the  assurance  of  many  new  subscribers  at  the 
commencement  of  our  second  volume;  with 
these,  if  each  of  our  present  worthy  patrons  will 
bring  up  his  paying  man,  including  as  many  la¬ 
borers  as  possible,  we  pledge  our  best  exertions 
and  untiring  application  to  the  advancement  of 
the  good  cause  in  which  they  are,  every  one, 
surely  as  much  interested  as  ourselves. 

An  advertisement  on  our  last  page  points 
where  seed  may  be  obtained.  The  firm  is  old 
and  reliable.  We  have,  in  years  past,  usually 
bought  our  seed  in  Augusta,  some  of  which 
proved  to  be  good  and  others  entirely  worthless. 
Sometime  in  the  past  summer,  we  wrote  for 
Ruta  Baga  seed,  and  what  appeared  lo  be  such, 
came  promptly  to  hand.  VVe  had  taken  much 
pains  to  prepare  a  piece  oflaad  for  a  fine  crop, 
on  which  the  seed  was  carefully  drilled — hut  as 
soon  as  the  first  leaves  appeared  we  suspected 
we  were  bitten,  and  so  it  turned  out.  Instead 
of  our  anticipated  ten  pound  “Bagas,”  we  had  a 
little,  trifling,  almost  fibrous  rooted,  purple  leafed 
turnip.  We  could  have  procured  a  bushel  of 
better  turnip  seed  ra  our  own  neighborhood  by 
asking  for  them.  Some  gaps  in  the  rows  were 
replanted  with  our  ewa  seed,  the  turnips  of 
which  would  weigh  down  half-a-dozen  of  the 
others.  The  seed  sent  may  have  been,  and  prob¬ 
ably  was  put  up  through  mistake,  but  a  far¬ 
mer  can  best  appreciate  the  disappointment  and 
vexation  consequent  onsnch  carelessness.  We 
were  nctso  much disapp cintc d in  alct  cfcrcLaisJ 
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grass  seed  sent  us  some  time  previous,  although 
not  one  of  them  came  up— “for  had  such  been 
the  case  with  the  turnip  seed  the  ground  might 
have  been  better  occupied  by  others. 

We  procure  our  best  Clover  and  Herds  grass 
seed  from  Tennessee,  brought  over  by  wagons 
with  other  produce  for  sale  in  our  markets.  \V  e 
advise  Mr.  Johnson  to  procure  the  seed,  come 
from  where  they  may,  risk  a  sufficiency  to  get  a 
start,  after  which  he  may  raise  his  own,  as  we  are 
now  doing.  Also  let  him  drill  or  sow  corn  for 
fodder.  We  have  made  the  past  season  several 
tons  erf  valuable  provender  in  this  way,  a  report 
on  which,  was  read  before  the  Pendleton  Far¬ 
mers  Society  at  its  recent  Anniversary,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  paper  in  due  time.  We  see  millet 
highly  recommended  both  for  boiling  in  its  green 
state,  and  hay  making,  and  from  a  trial  made  of 
it  some  years  since,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  val¬ 
ue.  On  account  of  its  being  much  easier  cured, 
it  might  by  most  persons  be  preferred  lo  corn, 
which,  when  the  season  is  Unfavorable  is  troub¬ 
lesome. — Eos.  Farmer  &  Planter. 

- - — .Mgqgg-r*1  ■  - 

From  the  Haiti  more  Sun. 

T!ie  Fly  is*  the  Wheat  drop. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Having  seen  in 
the  papers  numerous  complaints  of  the 
partial  injury,  and  sometimes  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  wheat  crop  by 
the  fly,  I  am  anxious  that  some  experi¬ 
ments  should  bo  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
its  preservation,  and  suggest  the  use  of 
common  flour  of  sulphur  to  effect  this 
object. 

I  have  much  confidence  in  this  as  an 
effectual  remedy,  as  when  exposed  to  the 
air  it  undergoes  various  changes,  in  one 
stage  of  which  it  assumes  a  form  destruc¬ 
tive  to  all  animal  life.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why,  in  a  small  quantity,  it  should 
not  prove  sufficiently  noxious  to  drive 
the  fly  from  fields  in  which  they  have  be¬ 
gan  to*  prey,  and  to  prevent  their  migra¬ 
tion  to  those  which  at  present  may  be 
free  from  their  ravages. 

When  pure  sulphur  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  process  of  time  it  becomes  chang¬ 
ed  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is 
then,  as  to  its  smell,  one  of  the  most  nau¬ 
seous  substances  in  nature.  In  another 
stage  it  is  further  changed  into  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  which,  whether  free  or  united 
to  any  base,  (forming  a  class  of  salts  call¬ 
ed  sulphites,)  is  eminently  destructive  of 
animal  life.  This  is  the  same  form 
which  sulphur  assumes  on  being  burnt, 
by  which  insects  are  very  readily  destin¬ 
ed.  I  am  further  induced  to  believe  in  its 
ability  to  destroy  or  drive  away  the  fly, 
from  the  immunity  of  fields  from  insect 
ravages,  which  have  been  dressed  with 
gas-house  lime.  A  gentleman  who  has 
manured  a  part  of  his  field  with  this  lime, 
recently  informed  me  that  as  far  as  this 
lime  extended  his  wheat  assumed  a  most 
luxurious  appearance,  being  entirely  ex¬ 
empt  from  injury,  whilst  beyond  this  it 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fly. 

In  this  lime  we  have  sulphur  in  the 
same  form  as  it  would  assume  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  pure  state,  or  in 
combination  with  other  substances. 

At  any  rate,  the  experiment  involves 
but  little  trouble,  and  expense,  and  is  with¬ 
in  the  ability  of  every  farmer ;  should  it 
only  be  partially  successful,  its  benefits 
will  be  of  incalculable  value. 

I  advise  that  different  quantities  of 


common  sulphur,  varying  from  two  to  fif" 
ty  pounds  per  acre,  be  mixed  with  saw¬ 
dust,  bran  or  common  air-slacked  lime, 
and  then  sown  broadcast  on  the  wheat 
where  the  fly  is  committing  its  ravages. 
Where  the  larger  quantities  of  sulphur 
are  used,  the  experiment  had  better  be 
made  on  a  small  scale,  as  it  may  injure 
the  growing  crop. 

Should  the  above  fail,  I  have  another 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  application 
of  such  a  mixture  as  will  answer.  Clo- 
rine,  either  free  or  in  some  form  pre¬ 
sents  strong  hopes  of  success.  Most 
pressing  and  imperative  duties  at  the 
present  time  prevent  me  fro; n  making  a 
longer  communication. 

Jai/es  Higgins, 
State  Agricultural  Chemist. 


$orticttltttral  ^Department. 


Fruit  Bearing  Ago  ©f  Frtsit  Trees. 

The  puberty,  or  fruit  bearing  age  of 
fruit  trees,  vary  according  to  variety,  cli¬ 
mate  and  cultivation.  Peach  trees  very 
often  bear  some  fruit  the  second  year 
from  the  seed,  provided  they  are  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  well  cared  for  in  all  respects, 
and  on  the  third  year  a  good  crop  may  be 
expected.  Apple  trees  will  begin  to  bear 
fruit  nearly  as  soon  in  this  climate  as  the 
peach.  There  will  not  be  more  than  one 
or  two  years  difference,  (I  mean  grafted 
or  budded  apple  trees.)  The  apple,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  longer  than  the  peach  in 
developing  its  fruit  bearing  powers  fully, 
and,  unlike  the  peach,  it  does  not  bear 
its  fruit  generally  on  the  wood  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  years  growth,  hut  on  spurs  coming 
out  from  the  limbs  of  two  or  three  years’ 
growth  or  more.  Some  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  bear  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  generally  from  the  terminal 
buds  of  the  young  limbs. 

The  apricot  is  about  one  year  longer 
than  the  peach  into  bearing,  and  bears  its 
fruit  on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  and  also  on  spurs  coming  out  ofthe 
older  wood.  The  apricot  is  a  tine  and 
very  early  fruit.  The  the  tree  blossoms 
very  early  indeed  in  the  spring,  and  on 
this  account  is  quite  liable  to  lose  its  fruit 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  Some  plan 
might  he  adopted  by  which  its  blooming 
time  may  he  retarded  somewhat.  The 
trees,  if  passible,  should  be  planted  on 
the  north  sides  of  buildings  or  fences— 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  a  thick  cover¬ 
ing  of  straw  or  something  of  the  kind 
over  the  roots  ofthe  tree  would  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  retard  vegetation. 

The  proper  soil  for  the  apricot  is  a  rich 
loam  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
naturally  it  should  be  supplied  artificial¬ 


ly.  This  car?  he  casi ly  done  by  preparing  a 
proper  compost,  and  putting  it  in  place 
of  the  proper  Soil.  No  fruit  tree  equals 
the  apricot  in  rapid  and  handsome 
growth  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  rampant  that  the 
most  ofthe  surface  limbs  should  he  sliorfi- 
ened  from  one -third  to  one-half  every 
winter. 

The  apricot  thrives  well  on  peach 
stocks,  but  our  common  or  Chickasaw 
plum  is  decidedly  the  best  stock  for  it- 

- -tcrtWjn - - — i 

Ermiing  FraiiS  Trees. 

There  arc  but  few  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
that  require  pruning  farther  than  tokeep 
the  beads  ofthe  trees  in  proper  shape. — 
Peach  trees  should  he  shortened  in  every 
winter.  This  consists  in  taking  off  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  current  year’s 
growth  of  the  surface  limbs,  as  well  as  all 
such  ofthe  inside  as  need  to.  he  slrort- 
cned. 

The  shortening  in  or  surface  pruning-, 
very  greatly  promotes  the  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  ofthe  peach  tree,  supplying 
it  annually  with  plenty  of  young  fruit 
bearing  wood  in  the  interior  of  the  fieadr 
which  never  can  be  the  case  when  the- 
trees  are  permitted  to  grow  iu  their  own 
way.  All  dead  and  decaying  branches 
should  be  carefully  taken  away  from  the 
heads  or  all  fruit  trees.  In  all  cutting  or 
prunning  operations,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  the  limb  immediately 
above  a  bud,  and  in  cutting  peach  trees 
the  cut  should  always  be  made  just  above 
a  leaf  bud;  if  made  above  a  fruit  bud, 
the  limb  cannot  elongate  from  the  fruit 
bud  and  is  compelled  to  die  down  to  a 
leaf  hud  which  often  happens  to  be  a 
foot  or  two.  Where  there  are  three 
buds  together,  the  middle  one  is  a  leaf 
hud  with  but  few  exceptions  ;  and  where 
the  fruit  bods  arc  single  they  can  be  read¬ 
ily  recognized  by  their  plump,  whitish 
appearance,  Avliile  the  leaf  buds  are  slim 
and  pointed. 

In  our  fine  climate,  pruning  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  done  in  almost  any  month  in  the 
year,  hut  wounds  inflicted  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  heal  much  sooner  than  at  any  other 
time. 

- —  mij3B-jfc—  ■  - - 

A  clayey  soil  well  drained,  or  rich  loam, 
best  suits  the  plum. 

Peach  Worm. — It  is  said  that  a  mixture 
of  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  seven  ounces 
of  salt,  applied  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  contact  and  around  the  trunk 
of  a  peach  tree  seven  years  old  and  up- 
the  wards,  will  destroy  the  worm,  prevent 
yellows,  and  add  much  to  the  product  and 
quality  of  the  fruit.— Also,  sow  the  or¬ 
chard  witii  the  same  mixture,  at  the  rate, 
of  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 


The  Cow  pea. — An  exchange  paper 
says  :  “  It  is  found  that  the  Cowpca  an¬ 

swers  every  purpose  in  Southern  culture 
that  the  clover  does  at  the  North  ;  as 
food  for  the  human  family  it  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  superior  ;  and  as  food  for  .stock, 
peas  are  better  than  corn,  and  the  vine 
and  leaf  fully  equal  the  clover,  and  as  a 
fertilizer  for  the  earth  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  plant  ip  cultivation. 
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Protection  of  Uaiuls  from  Washing,  and 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Stock-yard  Ma¬ 
nure. 

It  was  said  many  handled  years  ago  by  a  man 
of  great  and  acknowledged  wisdom  in  his  time, 
that  the  fi  rst  and  the  second  thing  in  agriculture 
\x  as  plowing — the  third,  manuring.  Time  has  ful¬ 
ly  proved  the  soundness  of  the  remark,  if  it  be 
taken  with  the  qualifications  which  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances  bring  with  them.  To  have  the  full 
benefit  of  thorough  ploughing  and  manuring, 
broken  lands  should  be  provided  with  guard 
drains  to  protect  them  from  the  loss  caused  by 
the  fall  of  sudden  and  copious  rains,  and  fiat  sur¬ 
faces  should  be  well  ditched  to  draw  from  them 
any  stagnant  water  resting  on  them.  Nothing 
has  contributed  so  much  to  destroy  lands  as  the 
rains  that  have  fallen  upon  them  and  swept  away 
into  the  creeks  and  rivers  the  finer  and  better  por¬ 
tions  of  the  soil.  As  bad  as  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cultivating  the  same  crop  year  after  year 
upon  the  same  land  without  regard  to  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rotation,  fallow,  or  improvement,  we 
believe  its  exhausting  effects  have  been  quite  in¬ 
considerable  when  compared  with  the  damage 
sustained  by  washing  rains.  If  the  ground  be 
putin  good  tilth  by  thorough  ploughing,  unless 
protected  by  guard  drains,  a  single  shower  may 
do  more  to  reduce  its  productiveness  than  the  ex¬ 
haustion  occasioned  by  half  a  dozen  crops.  The 
first  step,  then,  in  improvement  kis  to  put  the 
lands  in  such  a  state  that  the  rains  of  Heaven 
will  not  do  more  to  inqioverish  them  than  the 
husbandman  with  the  utmost  skill  and  diligence 
ean  to  improve  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  and  if  not  effected,  all  efforts  at  per¬ 
manent  improvement  will  ultimately  prove  una¬ 
vailing,  A  little  experience  and  observation  will 
show  how  and  where  the  drains  should  be  made, 
but  to  this  point  we  will  give  attention  another 
time,  they  had  better  not  be  made  at  ali  than 
badly  made.  A  system  of  drains  judiciously  laid 
out  and  at  such  a  grade  as  to  conduct  the  surplus 
water  off  slowly,  will  be  an  effectual  remedy 
against  all  washing  and  reach  in  our  judgment 
the  end  first  to  be  sought.  This  being  accom¬ 
plished,  permanent  improvement  may  follow. — 
Whatever  manure  is  applied,  will  remain  there, 
fertilize,  and  become  assimilated  to  the  use  of 
the  plant.  The  full  benefit  of  subsoil  plowing 
and  a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  may 
then  be  realized.  Perhaps  to  the  temporary  eff¬ 
ects  of  mauurps  by  reason  of  washing  is  to  be 


ascribed  something  of  the  reckless  wastefulness 
of  them  among  planters,  for  in  nothing  do  we 
observe  such  a  want  of  economy  and  such  a  prof¬ 
ligacy  of  the  means  of  wealth,  as  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  There  are  some  who  seem  duly  to 
appreciate  their  value  and  take  the  proper  pains  | 
to  save  what  is  around  them,  and  add  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  whatever  they  can.  The 
number  of  such,  however,  is  by  far  too  small, 
but  we  believe  it  is  rapidly  increasing  and  augers 
well  for  the  prosperity  of tho  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture.  But  whatever  may  be  the  resources  for 
fertilizers,  no  matter  how  great,  no  matter  if  a  ! 
kiln  be  in  the  field  and  quarries  of  limestone  at 
its  mouth,  protection  from  ruthless  washings, 
suffer  us  to  insist,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  first 
consideration,  then  the  application  of  manures  | 
will  most  abundantly  repay  labor  and  expense. 

In  a  brief  circuit  which  we  made  recently 
through  some  of  the  interior  districts  of  this  State, 
we  were  occasionally  gratified  with  the  eviden¬ 
ces  of  an  improving  spirit  in  the  way  ofsaving  and  i 
making  manures,  and  occasionally  pained  to  see  | 
an  exhibition  of  the  utmost  contempt  at  every¬ 
thing  like  the  husbandry  and  use  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  manures.  One  or  two  cases  from  our 
notes  will  serve  the  present  purpose,  and  illus¬ 
trate  how  it  is  that  some  live,  thrive,  and  grow 
rich  by  the  plow,  while  others  languish,  spend 
their  patrimony,  and  become  poor  in  the  same 
occupation  in  less  than  half  a  generation. 

The  first  in  order  of  progress  was  a  home¬ 
stead  held  for  more  than  thirty  years  by  the  same 
occupant.  The  dwelling  house  and  all  apper- 
tcnaEces  are  situated  on  the  very  crown  of  a 
hill  sloping  in  every  direction.  The  stock-yard 
lies  upon  the  steepest  oftho  hill-sides,  and  at  every 
little  shower  of  rain  every  particle-  of  manure 
made  by  a  very  considerable  stock  of  cattle  and 
hogs  has  been  for  these  thirty  years,  and  more, 
swept  away  and  entirely  lost.  But  glorious  to 
say,  this  year,  the  lord  of  the  premises  has  been 
aroused  from  his  long  slumbers,  and  constructed 
a  huge  tank  containing  several  hundred  cubic 
feet,  which  catches  most  of  the  washings  as  they 
start  upon  their  swift  gliding  journey  to  the  ocean. 
Around  this  cistern  are  now  several  compost 
heaps  of  noble  size,  and  upon  them  the  fluids 
caught  are  every  day  or  two  poured,  thus  impro¬ 
ving  the  compost  and  rendering  the  volatile  con¬ 
stituents,  that  would  otherwise  escape,  fixed. — 
The  result  will  be  this  year  a  larger  amount  of 
valuable  manure  to  renovate  his  worn  out  fields, 
and  next  probably  ten  times  the  quantity.  He 
has  discovered  the  “holes  in  his  pocket”  and 
will  take  good  care  1o  keep  them  stopped  hence¬ 
forth.  There  are  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  his  heaps  many  hundred  and  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands  of  wagon  loads  of  spent  tan  bark,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  an  age,  belonging  to  him  which  he 
will  find  of  great  value  in  carrying  on  his  refor¬ 
mation.  Should  he  reduce  his  compost  to  a  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  form  he  will  find  the  tan-bark 
serviceable  as  a  distributer,  and  absorbant  of 
the  volatile  gases,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
undergo  decomposition  itself  and  form  a  valua¬ 
ble  mixture  of  the  fertilizing  materials.  The 
counterpart  of  this  we  met  a  little  farther  on  in 


our  tour.  The  situation  was  not  unlike  the 
first,  and  stock-yards  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  and  obviously  with  entire  success 
in  wasting  manures.  One  of  the  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  economy,  displayed  here,  wasan  en¬ 
closure  upon  a  steep  declivity  of  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  hogs  with  every  appearance  of 
having. been  fattened  here.  It  was  just  after  a 
full  of  rain,  and  everything  was  ns  completely 
washed  off’  into  a  river,  which  formed  one  side 
of  the  enclosure,  os  if  an  animal  had  not  been 
there  in  twelve  months.  The  site  was  no  doubt 
selected  with  a  view  to  have  clean  earth  for  the 
hogs,  and  to  accomplish  this  end  the  owner 
could  not  have  shown  a  better  judgment!  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a  man  can  be  a  patriot,  he 
who  wastes  in  the  most  prodigal  manner  the  very 
essence  of  fertility,  and  the  constituents,  that  are 
essential  to  the  production  of  humanfood?  Can 
it  be,thathe  isso  profoundly  ignorant  ofthe  value 
of  manures?  Has  he  not  learned  that  by  taking 
dime  after  dime  from  his  pocket  he  at  length 
reaches  the  last,  and  in  the  same  manner  by  ab¬ 
stracting  from  his  lands  year  after  year  and  re¬ 
turning  nothing,  he  exhausts,  and  ultimately  ren¬ 
ders  them  worthless  ?  If  not  he  might  easily 
read  the  instruction  in  the  appearance  of  his 
dwelling  house,  stables,  fences,  plantation,  in 
every  thing  around  him,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  economy  manifested  in  saving  manure. 
For  the  present  we  will  say  nothing  farther  of 
what  we  saw  while  absent,  other  than  every¬ 
where,  there  was  an  invariable  concurrence  of 
compost  heaps,  piles  of  stock-yard  manures, 
comfortable  dwellings,  good,  well  filled  cribs,  fine 
cotton  screws,  well  appearing  plantations,  and 
on  the  other  hand  worn  out  did  fields,  falling 
stables,  neglected  fences,  no  gin  house,  no  ma¬ 
nure  piles,  poverty  and  starvation. 

- -03JE- - 

TSic  Voice  of  Experience. 

The  following  letter,  though  not  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  is  such  a  manifestation  of  a  no- 
ble  and  generous  spirit,  that  we  cannot  de¬ 
ny  ourselves  the  privilege  of  giving  it  a  place. 
It  is  hoped  it  may  induce  some  reader  to  pursue 
a  course  like  that  of  the  venerable  writer,  who 
now  stands  a  monument  of  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence  by  the  whole  Southern  country.  His  lib¬ 
eral  and  benevolent  conduct  in  youth  and  in  the 
strength  of  manhood,  is  now,  in  his  weaker 
years,  support  and  comfort: 

Walnut  Grove,  Limestone  Co.,  Ala  ^ 
November  30,  1850.  y 

Gentlemen  : — I  herewith  enclose  my 
subscription  for  your  “Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter”  for  this  and  the  years  1851-52.  An 
apology  is  due  you,  from  me,  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  paid  in  advance  according  to  your 
terms,  for  this  year’s  paper,  and  I  hope 
;  that  my  many  multiplied  agricultural 
|  engagements  and  my  old  age,  will  be 
taken  by  you  as  sufficient.  I  have  now 
passed  my  “  three  score  years  and  ten,” 
a  half  century  of  which,  has  been  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  tilling  of  my  mother  earth — in 
this  most  happy  and  independent  of  all 
occupations,  when  skilfully  pursued,  a 
Farmer  and  Planter.  This  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  enabled  me  to  mark  theimprove- 
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merits  which  science  and  art  have  made, 
and  the  fact,  that  I  have  ever  had  the  dis¬ 
position  to  notice  and  encourage  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  enlightened  votaries  of  the 
Farming  interest,  is  a  consolation  in  my 
declining  years. 

I  would  willingly  extend  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  a  longer  period  than  I  have,  but  my 
lease  on  life  will  doubtless  by  that  time 
have  expired.  Should  you,  however,  see 
proper  to  continue  your  instructive  jour¬ 
nal  to  my  address,  I  will  leave  directions 
with  my  children — for  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  they  read  it,  as  I  have  read  it  to  them, 
it  will  be  no  inconsiderable  heritage. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  best  wishes  of 
an  old  farmer  and  friend. 

N* ******  D ****'. 

Affleck’s  Southf.rn  Rural  Almanac,  and 
Plantation  and  Garden  Calendar  for  1851. 
—In  noticing  the  above  Almanac,  the  Mobile 
Register  says:  “This  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive  manuals  for  the 
planter  and  horticulturist  in  the  South,  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  Besides  all  the  usual  astronomi¬ 
cal  calculations,  adapted  to  the  cotton  growing 
States,  it  comprises  the  largest  and  best  digested 
amount  of  scientific  and  practical  information 
for  the  agriculturist  and  the  gardener,  arranged 
under  the  appropriate  periods,  which  can  any 
where  be  gotten,  in  the  same  space.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  132  pages,  the  latter  portion  being 
devoted  to  advertisements,  principally  in  New 
Orleans. 

Our  country  friends,  and  all  in  the  city  who 
have  gardens  or  orchards,  will  do  well  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  volume.” 

A  copy  of  fiiis  Almanac  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  we  here  return  thanks  to  Mr. 
Affleck.  If  we  could  say  anything  to  add  to  the 
well  merited  reputation  of  the  work,  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction  to  us,  but  fortunately  the  name  of 
the  author  will  give  it  a  currency  that  will  require 
nothing  further.  We  claim,  however,  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  a  full  endorsement  of  what  is  said  by  the 
Register,  and  say  to  our  readers,  do  not  fail  to 
procure  a  copy.  We  make  an  extract  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  ofits  contents,  under  the  belief  that  all  will 
be  induced  to  consult  their  own  good  by  having 
it  on  their  table.  Our  subscribers  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  we  have  in  type  a  communication 
to  the  Farmer  and  Plauter  from  Mr.  Affleck,  and 
that  he  will  be  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
volume  of  next  year : 

“  We  remark  by  way  of  preface,  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  complete  Calendar  of  plantation 
work,  are  much  greater  than  those  who 
have  not  directed  their  thoughts  in  that 
way,  may  be  generally  inclined  to  believe. 
We  h  ave  been  thrown  almost  entirely  on 
our  own  resources,  little  or  nothing  of 
the  kind  being  in  print,  to  which  to  refer. 
No  two  planters  pursue  the  sapie  course, 
in  directing  the  labor  of  their  planta¬ 
tions.  No  two  practise  the  same  method 
of  tilling  even  the  staple  crops,  sugar  or 
cotton.  The  variations,  too,  of  the  soil, 
season  and  climate,  arc  so  great,  that  even 
if  the  methods  of  tillage  were  generally 
alike,  it  would  be  impossible  to.  do  more- 


than  intimate  those  operations,  usually 
required  upon  plantations,  in  some  one 
district  of  our  vast  and  varied  land*  This 
is  all  we  have  attempted  to  do;  taking 
that  region  of  country  embracing  the 
northern  half  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
and  the  southern  halves  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina; 
embracing  a  range  of  some  three  degrees 
oflatitude.  Such  a  Calendar  is  meant 
merely  to  refresh  the  memory,  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done  about  the  times  named; 
and  it  is  not  intended  as  giving  impera¬ 
tive  directions. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  cotton-grow¬ 
er’s  prospects  were  so  encouraging  as 
they  nosv  are,  at  the  first  wf  June,  1850. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  the  new  year 
will  see  an  average  crop  in  market,  real¬ 
izing  prices  in  accordance  with  these 
prospects.  Less  than  an  average  crop  is 
not  needed  to  sustain  prices,  aud  would 
be  injurious  to  the  interest  of  all  concern¬ 
ed  in  this  important  staple.  The  labors 
of  the  river  planters  on  nearly  all  the  low 
lands  of  the  Mississippi,  have  again  been 
rendered  of  no  avail,  by  a  long-continued 
and  disastrous  overflow,  more  general 
and  destructive  than  ever  before  experi¬ 
enced.  Indeed,  all  the  low  lands  and 
river  bottoms  in  the  South,  on  all  of 
which  much  cotton  is  grown,  have  been 
more  or  less  injured  by  high  water.  To 
the  planters  on  the  hills,  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  of  1849 — 50  have  been  most 
unfavorable  to  the  advancement  of  out¬ 
door  work,  from  the  frequent  and  heavy 
cold  rains  saturating  the  soil  and  retard¬ 
ing  vegetation.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  for  these  lat¬ 
itudes,  followed  by  not  only  a  frost  but  a 
severe  f  eeze  ;  and  the  ground  being  hard 
enough,  at  Washington,  Miss.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  to  bear  the  tread  of 
a  horse.  Those  who  had  cotton  planted 
and  up — who  were,  luckily,  few  in  num¬ 
ber — had  to  replant.  Corn  was  slightly 
and  potatoes  seriously  injured.  Fruit  al¬ 
so  suffered  though  the  trees  were  unusu¬ 
ally  backward.  Up  to  the  last  two  weeks 
in  May,  the  weather  was  unseasonably 
cold  and  raw,  with  frequent  heavy  rains. 
About  the  middle  of  that  month,  we  had 
our  first  May  weather;  since  which,  the 
crops  have  somewhat  improved  in  their 
appearance. 

The  Cotton  Plantation. — As  it  is 
next  to  impossible,  from  the  causes  just 
referred  to,  that  the  crop  of  1859 — 51  can 
be  more  than  an  average  one,  the  pick¬ 
ing  season  will  be  over  in  time  to  admit 
of  much  of  the  cleaning  up,  fencing, 
hedging,  clearing  new  land  and  hauling 
out  manure  being  done,  before  new- 
year’s-day.  And  the  negroes,  being  re¬ 
freshed  by  their  holidays,  and  ready  to 
enter  with  new  spirit  upon  another  year’s 
labor,  will  press  on  briskly  with  the 
preparations  for  a  new  crop.  Their 
work  is  greatly  lightened,  by  a  judicious 
and  pre-arranged  application  of  it.  IvcGp 
the  plow  in  motion,  whenever  the  weath¬ 
er  and  the  state  of  the  soil  will  permit. — 
Frost  may  correct  the  bad  effects  as  plow¬ 
ing,  when  the  soil  is  too  wet;  but  do  not 
trust  to  that  when  avoidable.  By  a  time¬ 
ly  beginning,  an  opportunity  may  be  had 


for  stirring  up  the  water-furrow  with  a 
stout  bull-tongue,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
previous  to  turning  the  first  two  furrows 
on  it,  the  good  effects  of  which  will  show 
themselves  through  the  whole  season.— 
During  dry  weather,  haul  out  and  distri¬ 
bute  manure  and  composts,  to  be  spread 
as  the  plowing  advances.  Cotton  seed, 
intended  for  manuring  thin  hill  lands, 
may  be  composted  in  some  hollow  or  nook 
ofbottom  land  where  there  is  a  deposit 
of  rich  earth  ;  mix  intimately  as  it  is  haul¬ 
ed  out.  Manure  is  generally  best  applied 
broadcast ;  the  roots  of  plants  find  it  as 
they  need  it.  Beat  down  cotton-stalks 
and  chop  corn-stalks  short,  so  that  the 
plow  may  cover  them  up.  Under  no  cii*- 
cumstances  burn  the  latter ;  nor  the  for¬ 
mer,  unless  very  large.  The  rapid  dete¬ 
rioration  in  the  cotton  lands  ofthe  South, 
has  been  occasioned,  not  by  anythin^  so 
peculiarly  exhausting  in  that  crop,  as  by 
the  careless  and  injudicious  course  of  til¬ 
lage  pursued.  What  that  course  has  been, 
is  but  too  well  [known.  Had  nothin^ 
been  removed  from  the  land,  but  the  cot¬ 
ton  fibre  ;  the  low  lands  drained  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  floods,  which  brought  with 
them  nothing  enriching,  but  much  in  the 
shape  of  pure  sand  and  clay,  that  was  in¬ 
jurious  ;  the  up-lands  guarded  from  wash¬ 
ing  by  side-hill  ditches  or  guard  drains; 
an  occasional,  though  defective,  rotation 
of  crops;  and  all  of  the  cotton  stalks* 
leaves  and  seed  returned  to  the  soil,  its 
deterioration  would  have  been  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

That  certain  test,  the  chemist’s  analysis, 
proves  these  facts.  In  an  interesting  pamph¬ 
let,  by  Tlios.  J.  Summer,  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  explanatory  of  an  elaborate  analysis, 
made  by  him,  ofthe  cotton  plant  and  seed,  in 
1848,  we  find  the  following  results:  In 
the  cotton  plant,  100  parts  of  the  ash  con¬ 
tained  of 

Silicic  acid . 6.50  per  cent. 

Sand  and  coal . 10.04 

Oxide  of  iron . 8.20 

Oxide  of  lime . 17.66 

Oxide  of  magnesia . 5.33 

Sulphuric  acid . 1.31 

Phosphoric  acid . 13.37 

Potassa . 22.01 

Soda . 0.99 

Chloride  of  sodium . 0.05 

Carbonic  acid . 15.72 


101.19 

The  ash  of  cotton  seed  contained 

Phosphoric  acid . 35.43  per  cent. 

Oxide  of  Iron . 3.43 

Coal  . . 1.05 

Sulphuric  acid . 3.19 

Oxide  of  lime . 10.88 

Oxide  of  magnesia . 10.61 

Potassa _ / . 27.82 

Soda . 2.75 

Silicic  acid . trace 

Loss  and  chlorine . 4.84 


100.00 

Professor  Shepard’s  analysis  of  the  cotton 
fibre,  shows  that  every  10,000  lbs.  of  cotton 
wool  produced  by  any  tract  of  land,  subtracts 

from  the  soil,  of 
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by  hiiiiselt- — he  would  hardly  be  at  a  loss. 
But  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  just  now,  to  the  farmers  of  Lau¬ 
rens,  and  as  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  un¬ 
done  any  thingl  can  do  to  impress  them 
Svith  it,  1  will  go  a  little  into  particulars. 
lfo  say  every  thing  that  might  be  said, 
Would  make  a  volume;  but  I  will  try  to 
be  short-.  It  is  heedless  to  tell  the  farm¬ 
er  to  have  his  lots  so  arranged  as  not  to 
have  the  richness  ofhis  manures  dissolv¬ 
ed  by  the  rains  and  carried  into  the 
creeks.  Having  prepared  the  yard,  he 
will  haul  in  leaves,  straw,  wood-pile  lit¬ 
ter,  mould  from  the  fence  corners,,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  branch,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  wherever  else  he  can  find 
it,  so  as  to  cover  the  yard  several  inches 
deep.  Let  him  cover  all  with  mould, 
rich  earth,  or  if  these  arc  not  convenient, 
any  sort  of  earth,  to  keep  the  litter  moist 
and  hasten  decay,  and  also  to  unite  with 
and  preserve  the  animal  matters  from  fly¬ 
ing  off.  On  this  yard  let  him  pen  all  his 
cattle,  having  suitable  houses  and  troughs 
for  shelter  and  feeding  them.  Let  him 
do  this  winter  and  summer.  To  do  this  j 
profitably,  he  must  have  good  pastures ; 
with  good  pastures  he  can  have  good  cat¬ 
tle,  good  milk  and  good  manure  heap — 
they  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
with  proper  care  improve  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  They  arc  not  like  the  Kilken¬ 
ny  cats  that  Pat  says  ate  each  other 
up. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
fall  and  winter,  rake  all  this  litter  up  and 
bulk  it.  Bulk  it  by  first  having  a  layer  of 
this  litter  six  inches  thick,  and  then  a 
layer  from  the  stables  two  inches  thick, 
and  so  on  alternately,  rounding  the  top 
when  done,  and  covering  with  earth  to 
turn  off  heavy  rains  and  receive  the  am¬ 
monia  that  rises,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
wholly  lost.  If  the  stable  manure  gives 
out,  you  can  use  cotton  seed  in  its  place; 
or  you  can  use  J,  yard  litter,  2,  stable 
dung,  3,  yard  litter,  4,  cotton  seed,  and  so 
on  in  rotation.  Into  these  heaps,  while 
they  are  making,  throw  the  ashes  from 
(he  new  ground  and  the  hopper,  the  hair 
and  blood  from  hogs  after  they  are  slaugh¬ 
tered,  the  scrapings  from  the  hen  roosts 
and  the  pigeon  house,  and  cut  up  in  small 
pieces  and  bury  in  them  all  the  dead  an¬ 
imals— in  fine,  throw  into  them  every 
stinking  thing  that  may  accumulate  about 
the  kitchen  and  negro  houses,  polluting 
the  air  with  stench  and  producing  ty¬ 
phoid  diseases. 

Here  ag  ain  we  see  a  beautiful  arrange-  | 
ment  of  Providence.  This  filth  and 
stench  accumulating  about  our  dwellings, 
causes  disease  and  death — carried  to  our 
fields,  they  produce  fertility  and  fatness. 

Franklin. 


CholeraCure. — T  h  e  Me  m  ph  i  s  Ap  peal 
says  it  has  the  most  reliable  information 
that  a  gentleman  in  that  vicinity,  who 
had  the  treatment  ofbetween  twenty  and 
thirty  cases  of  Cholera,  was  suscessful  in 
every  one  of  them,  by  using  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  captain  of  the 
Silas  Wright,  viz:  a  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper  in  half 
g  pint  of  hot  water, — Am-  Farmer. 


Useful  Ucccipts. 


To  C  ii rc  Elams. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  the  cask  with  i 
coarse  salt,  lay  on  the  hams  with  the 
smooth  or  skin  side  down,  sprinkle  over  j 
fine  salt,  then  another  layer  of  hams,  and 
so  continue  until  the  cask  is  full.  This 
ought  to  be  of  the  larger  kind.  A  cask 
holding  64  gallons  is  small  enough,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  it  held  12U  gallons. 
Make  a  brine  in  the  following  proportions  : 

6  gallons  water,  9  pounds  salt,  4  pounds 
brown  sugar-  3  ounces  saltpetre,  1  ounce 
sal-eratus.  Scald  and  skim,  and  when  j 
cold  pour  the  brine  into  the  cask  until  the 
hams  are  completely  covered.  The  hams 
should  remain  in  this  pickle  at  least  three 
months,  and  a  little  longer  time  would 
do  them  no  harm. 

Fly  in  Sheep. — Make  a  strong  decoc 
tion  from  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  from  ! 
chewing  tobacco,  and  apply  with  a  small 
squirt,  or  syringe,  repeated  several  times  | 
during  the  fall  months. 

Hide  Bound. — Bleed,  and  give  a  mash  . 
(at  night)  composed  of  one  gallon  of  bran 
scalded  with  sassafras  tea,  one  table- 
sponful  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpetre.  No  cold  water  to 
be  given  for  six  hours  afterwards. 

Sore  Tongue  in  Horses. — Take  one  part 
sugar  of  lead,  one  part  sal  ammoniac, 
and  two  parts  burnt  alum,  the  whole  to 
be  added  to  three  quarts  of  good  vinegar. 
With  this  wash  out  the  mouth  twice  a 
a-day. 

To  Make  and  Fine  Coffee. — Put  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  coffee  into  th6  pot 
and  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  stir  it  and 
place  it  on  the  fire,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and 
as  soon  as  four  or  five  bubbles  have  ris¬ 
en,  take  it  off  the  fire  and  pour  out  a  tea¬ 
cupful  and  return  it;  set  it  down  for  one 
minute,  then  pour  gently  over  the  top  one 
tea-cupful  of  cold  water,  let  it  stand  one 
minute  longer,  and  it  will  be  bright  and 
fine.  The  cold  water  (by  its  greater  den¬ 
sity)  sinks  and  carries  the  grounds  with 
it."' 

To  Destroy  Insects,  on  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&lc. — Tie  up  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a 
piece  of  gauze,  and  dust  the  plants  with 
it. 

To  keep  Insects  off  Fruit  Trees. — 
Dip  a  piece  of  rag  or  convass  in  coal  tar 
and  tie  it  to  the  tree. 

Cure  for  Glanders: — In  answer  to  one 
of  your  subscribers,  inquiring  what  will 
cure  “Nasal  Gleet,”  or  discharge  from 
the  nose  of  horses,  I  would  say,  that  I 
have  cured  many  cases  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  compound,  and  two  cases  that 
were  called  glanders  confirmed,  viz. : 
Take  one  teaspoon  of  common  rosin,  one 
tablespoonful  of  copperas,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
dry  ashes;  pulverize  the  rosin  and  cop-  j 
peras,  and  mix  the  whole,  and  give  it 
in  bran  or  shorts,  or  oats,  dry,  and  in  four 
weeks’  time,  by  giving  the  same  quanti¬ 
ty  twice  a  week,  i  cuied  the  two  cases  of 


glanders.  I  have  used  the  same  in  cases 
of  cold  or  catarrh,  and  three  or  four  do¬ 
ses  have  performed  a  cure.  I  have  also 
used  it.  for  horse  distemper  with  success. 
— Dollar  Newspaper  O.  W. 

Tine  Boughs  for  Sheep. — Give  to  your 
sheep  pine  boughs  once  or  twice  a  week; 
they  will  create  appetite,  prevent  disease, 
and  increase  their  health. 

Remedy  for  the  Staggers. — Bleed 
•freely.  Then  make  a  drench  out  of  the 
following  ingredients: — Sassafras  tea,  3 
half  pints,  plantain  juice,  half  a  pint ; 
assafoctida,  half  an  ounce;  saltpetre  one 
tea-spoonful.  Mix,  and  drench  thrice  a 
week. 


To  Prevent  Murrain  in  Cattle. — 
Take  equal  parts  of  salt  and  slaked  lime; 
mix  and  give  two  table-spoonfulls  twice 
a  week  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

To  Cure  Murrain.- — Take  one  pound 
of  madder  and  give  it  as  a  drench.  Give 
about  one  half,  and  wait  a  few  minutes 
and  then  give  the  other  half. 

1  haveexamined  many  cases  of  murrain 
and  found  the  food  in  the  manyfolds  to 
be  dry,  generally  an  overflowing  of  the 
gall,  and  am  persuaded  that  dry  and  bloo¬ 
dy  murrain  are  the  same,  and  only  operate 
differently  at  different  seasons;  say  dry 
murrain  in  winter  and  bloody  murrain 
in  summer.  I, will  here  say  that  I  tried 
many  remedies  until  I  found  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  try;  at  length  it  was  said  that 
madder  would  cure.  I  was  called  on  to 
help  drench  a  cow  with  the  bloody  mur¬ 
rain,  and  she  got  well.  I  have  known  of 
six  cases,  and  five  were  cured-  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  if  it  was  given  in  salt  once  a 
month  it  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
murrain. — Prairie  Farmer.  W.  A. 

PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

FARMER  &  PLANTER  For  1851, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF 
THE  SOUTH, 

AND  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  CLI¬ 
MATE,  PRODUCTIONS  AND  WANTS. 

The  second  volume  will  commence 
February  1851.  Each  number  will  be 
mailed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  ROYAL  QUARTO  PA¬ 
GES,  printed  on  new  type,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  on  beautiful  strong  paper 
suitable  for  binding. 

The  twelve  numbers  will  make  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
in  Royal  Quarto  form,  illustrated  with 
numerous  SPLENIJID  ENGRAVINGS 
of  Animals  ofthebest  breed,  Rural  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Fruits,  Cuts  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements  and  Machinery. 

The  Editors  are  determined  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  South  and  South-West, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
they  will  be  assisted  in  the  conduct  ofthe 
Second  Volume  by  many  ofthe  best  plan- 
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ters  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia. — 
It  is  believed  no  Agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States  can  present  the  names  of 
an  abler  corps  of  correspondents,  than 
will  contribute  to  this  during  1851.  Its 
contents  will  embrace  a  large  amount  of 
original  matter,  with  choice  selections  en¬ 
tirely  suited  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 

The  increased  expenses  of  this  volume 
which  will  be  incurred  by  the  cost  of  En¬ 
gravings,  Cuts,  and  Prize  Essays  to 
make  it  complete  and  unsurpassed,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  oblige 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  make  its  ap¬ 
peals  for  that  support  it  merits,  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  engaged  in  South¬ 
ern  Agriculture. 

Of  those  who  have  manifested  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  the  Editors  retain  a  grateful 
recollection,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
further  co-operation  to  enlarge  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  paper. 

All  who  feel  a  desire  that  this  work 
should  be  sustained,  and  a  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture  are  invited 
to  subscribe  themselves,  and  enlist  as  far 
as  possible  the  patronage  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

TEBHSi 

1  copy,  one  year,  (in  advance) . $1 

G  copies  “  “  directed  to  one  office,  5 

25  “  “  “  “  “  “  20 

100  “  “  “  “  “  “  75 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  country 
are  particularly  solicited  to  act  as  agents 
for  the  paper  in  procuring  subscribers 
and  forwarding  names  to  the  proprietors. 
SEABORN  &  GILMAN, 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.,  Nov.,  1850. 

WmYMtF\WB 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  UNPRECEDENTED  aild  INCREASING 
interest  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encourageynent 
which  has  been  given  the  subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  His  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensive  in  this 
country. 

His  stock  for  1851  will  consist  in  part  of : 
10,000  PLOUHS  embracing  his  PREMI¬ 
UM  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  every  vari¬ 
ety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California. 

600  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
$12  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY  and 
CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10, 12. 
17,23,  28  and  $37  each. 


100  PREMIUM  FODDER  CUTTERS 
and  GRINDERS,  at  30,  35,  and  $60. 
100  PREMIUM  CORN  and  COB 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 
2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CORN- 
S1IELLERS,  at  10, 16  and  $13. 

2000  PREMIUM  WHEAT  FANS, 
Grant’s  and  Bamborougii’s  (which  can¬ 
not  be  equalled)  at  25,  28,  30,  32,  and 
$35. 

100  WROUGHT  IRON  RAILWAY 
HORSEPOWERS  which  received  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Maryland 
State  Fair  in  1849  and  185Q. — Price$100 
100  SWEEP  POWERS  iff the  most  im¬ 
proved  plans— Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 
ERS,  enlarged  aud  improved. — Price 
$100. 

3  0  0  W  II I  T  MAN’S  P  R  E  M  I U  M 
THRESHERS  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  YEARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  machine  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  use. — 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAW  CARRIERS,  $15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  andsave  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  fifty  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Drill. — Price  $100. 

100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement. — Price  $20 
50  FIELD  ROLLERS,  which  received 
the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $50. 

REAPING  MACHINES,  the  best  in  use, 
price  $125. 

BURR  STONE  CORN  MILLS— Price 
90  to  $120. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  Suction  Pumps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox-Yokes,  Root-Pullers, 
Sausage-mccit  Cutters  and  Stuffers,  Cow- 
Milkers,  Churns,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Shovels. 
Spades,  Garden  and  Horticultural  Tools, 
and  every  description  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  found  in  this  country. 

— also — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 
variety. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GUANO,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  in  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLESALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  be  had  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  tire  quality  considered. 

A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
a  description  of  our  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  mail  post  paid — and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 
corner  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

January  1,  1851. 


A  CAR®. 

©@ILIE» 

13  ESPECTFULLY  inform  their 
JLlL  friends,  and  the  public  generally, 
that  they  have  removed  to  the  WATER¬ 
PROOF  BRACK  STORE  on  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET-,  where  they  still  offer 


|  their  services  in  the  Storage  and  Selling 
of  Cotton  and  other  Produce — Receiving 
and  Forwarding  Merchandise — Buying 
Goods  to  order  for  Planters  or  Merchants, 
and  will  make  liberal  advances  when 
required  on  produce  in  store. 

They  hope  from  their  favorable  loca 
tion,  long  experience,  a  close  application 
to  business  with  moderate  charges  to 
merit  a  liberal  share  of  patronage. 

GOLOTIIAN  WALKER. 
MILTON  W.  COLEMAN. 
Hamburg,  S.  C.  Aug.  26,  1850. — 8-1. 

k'LOWS,  AGBICUI/TUK1L  MA« 
CU4XISRV,  See. 

The  Subscribers 
^  having  one  of  the 
most  extensive 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufactories  in 
this  country,  and  having  had  long  expe¬ 
rience  relative  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
Southern  Planters,  and  being  aware  of 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Plows  aud  Machinery  to  their 
notice,  viz : 

PLOWS  made  with  cast  and  wrought 
shears,  various  sizes  and  sorts, 
ditto.  Echelon,  or  Gang,  having  2  to  4 
mould  boards  attached,  and  drawn 
by  1  and  2  small  horses — excellent 
for  cultivation  or  shallow  plowing. 
CULTIVATORS  for  corn,  cotton,  &c. 
HARROWS,  common  Square,  Angular 
hinge,  &c. 

SUBSOIL  PLOWS,  and  ditto,  attachable 
to  the  ordinary  plow. 

STRAW  CUTTERS,  Eastman’s  Cylin¬ 
drical,  and  several  other  plainersorts. 
CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS,  and  Grain 
Grinders,  an  excellent  machine  for 
preparing  horse  feed. 

CORN  SP1ELLERS,  both  for  hand  and 
horsepower,  which  shell  200,  800  or 
1500  bushels  per  day. 

FANNING  MILLS,  for  wheat,  corn,  &c. 
HORSE  POWERS,  assorted  sizes,  and 
made  on  the  Sweep  and  Rail-way 
or  Endless  chain  plan. 

CORN  MILLS,  with  French  Burr  and 
Cologne  stone. 

Ditto.  Several  sorts  with  Cast  Iron  plates. 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  of  excellent 
construction. 

DRILL  MACHINES  for  drilling  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  &c. 

Field  and  Garden  Rollers,  Ox  Yokes, 
Bush  Pullers  and  Brier  Hooks,  Post-hole 
Augurs,  Bull  Rings,  Apple  Bearers,  Sau¬ 
sage  Cutters  and  Stuffers,  Patent  Wrench¬ 
es,  with  a  general  assortment  of  Garden 
and  Field  Tools. 

GRASS,  GRAIN,  and  GARDEN 
SEED.  A  large  and  general  assortment. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
of  the  most  choice  and  best  selection  that 
can  be  procured. 

CT  Catalogues  supplied  on  demand, 
gratis,  which  give  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  the  above  machinery,  list  of  tools,  seeds 
and  trees,  and  valuable  information  re¬ 
lative  to  planting,  cultivation,  manage¬ 
ment  of  trees,  stock,  &c. 

ROBT.  SINCLAIR  Jr.,  &  Co. 

62,  Light  Street,  Baltimore. 
Nov  L  1850.  no.  9 — e 


